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PEEFACE. 



The writer, waraily attached to the Choral Service 
of the Anglo-Catholic Church, and earnestly desirous 
that it should regain the devotional character which 
rendered it so appropriate a part of Christian worship, 
regarded its restoration to the Temple Church with 
the deepest interest. That interest was necessarily in- 
creased by the part he had taken, with his brethren 
of the Benches of the two Societies, in promoting its 
restoration, and caused him to feel most anxious that^ 
in the style and character of the musical compositions 
which were selected, and in the manner of their per- 
formance, the Choral Service in this church might be 
rendered worthy of its former place in the celebration 
of Divine Worship. For many obvious reasons, it was 
quite certain that the manner of its performance would 
not in its eflfects be confined to the congregation of the 
Temple Church, but that it would become an example 
for other choirs, of infinitely greater influence on them 
and on the general character of Church music than could 
perhaps be exercised by any other choral establishment. 
The Masters of the Benches of the two Societies, 
fully impressed with this consideration, made a provision 
so ample as to enable them to obtain such a choir as 
would, not only by the adequate number, but by the 
vocal and musical qualifications of its members, secure 
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the restoration of the Choral Service in its most perfect 
state, and that it thus might again become what it is 
described to be in the language of an authority who has 
peculiar claims on the veneration of these Societies^ — 
" an ornament to God's service, and a help to our own 
devotions." 

It is the peculiar characteristic and eflFect of such a 
performance as deserves this description, that it excludes 
all occasions for musical display, for the excitement of 
the passions, or for diverting the attention of the con- 
gregation to the manner of the performance ; that it 
withdraws the heart from all external objects, and fills 
it with thoughts and aspirations not unworthy of the 
sacred service in which it is engaged. 

This effect is to be produced by the appropriate 
selection of the composers whose music is used, and 
by the perfect manner in which their compositions are 
performed. 

The writer has expressed, in the following pages, 
his conviction, supported by the highest authorities in 
musical science, and confirmed by the impressions pro- 
duced on congregations, that the selection should be 
made from the rich treasures of our early English 
Church music. If it had no other distinction but its 
pure devotional character, it ought to be preferred ; but 
science itself ascribes to it the highest excellences. 

There is little difficulty in procuring persons of ade- 
quate skill and science to form a choir ; but these attain- 
ments will fail in rendering the performance perfect, 
unless there is a frequent and regular practice by the 
choir. 

* Hooker. 
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PREFACE. V 

Those who have the active superintendence of the 
choral establishments of cathedrals are not satisfied even 
with the daily practice which the choristers obtain by 
means of the celebration of Divine Worship twice in 
each day; they devote a certain time to lessons and 
practice in private. It is a great disadvantage to the 
choral establishment of the Temple Church, that there 
is not daily Choral Service. This disadvantage might 
be in some degree lessened by increased practice, and, 
above all, by very frequent rehearsals, at which not 
merely the boys, but the entire choir should attend. 
There should always be, on every Friday or Saturday, 
a rehearsal, by the entire choir, of the responses, chants, 
services, anthems, &c., intended to be used on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It should not only be a peremptory 
injunction, that such practice and rehearsals should take 
place, but it should be seen that the injunction was 
strictly and faithfully obeyed. 

But in order that the practice and rehearsals should 
accomplish the purpose for which they are required, 
they must not be bestowed on a continued succession 
of new compositions. The choirs of cathedrals, as they 
possess the advantage of daily service, can bestow on 
new compositions sufficient time and study to secure the 
performance of them in the most perfect manner. From 
the want of this advantage, the choir of the Temple 
Church could never approach any thing like proficiency 
in the performance of any great variety of compositions, 
and they would fail in a matter of much more import- 
ance — the most perfect and careful perfonnance of their 
parts in the service. 

The number of chants, services, and anthems used 
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in the Temple Church should, therefore, be very limited. 
The few selected should be studied with the greatest 
care and attention, not only in private practice, but at 
rehearsals. The perfect manner in which they would 
be performed, and the devout feelings which such a per- 
formance could not fail to inspire, would render the 
congregation wholly regardless of the frequency with 
which they had heard a chant, a service, or anthem. 

The writer believes he can express no wish which 
would more promote the object of the Benches in re- 
storing the Choral Service, or more contribute to the 
devotional character of Church music, than that the 
choral performance in the Temple Church may reach 
that state when it can be said that there may be heard 
within its walls the choicest examples of our early Anglo- 
Catholic music, that although they were not numerous 
nor varied, yet they were the very best examples, and 
were performed in the very best manner, and that the 
effect of such music so performed might be witnessed in 
the devotion of the congregation. 

The present performance is very far from having 
reached, nor will it approach, that state, until there has 
been a material alteration in the choral establishment, 
and until the provision made by the Societies, and which 
is even more than suflScient for the purpose, has been 
applied in rendering it eflFective by securing adequate 
vocal and musical talent. 



The following suggestions on the Choral Service 
may save some trouble to those who might not have 
the leisure or inclination to resort to the sources from 
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whence they are derived. They are addressed to the 
Masters of the Benches of the two Societies of the 
Temple, as a tribute of grateful respect for their re- 
storation of the Choral Service, and as a very humble 
attempt to assist in promoting the object of that re- 
storation — ^the advancement of God's glory, and the in- 
creased devotion and piety of the congregation of the 
Temple Church. 

W. B. 
TempUy Dec. 1843. 
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SECTION I. 



ITS OBIGIN, ANTIQUITY ^THB SBRVICBS OF THB JBWI8H TBMPLB 

SANCTIONBD BY OUR BLE8SBD SAVIOUR PART OF THB 

CHRISTIAN WORSHIP BBTAINBD AT THB BBFORMATION. 

The munificent provision by v^hich the cathedrals of 
the Catholic Church v^ere enabled to celebrate divine 
v^orship vrith the greatest solemnity, and in the most 

* In the following pages the writer has largely availed himself of the 
excellent work on *' The Choral Service of the United Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland/' hy the Rev. John Jehb. It evinces so much learning, 
such cultivated taste, so intimate an acquaintance with the early English 
composers of our Church music, so just an appreciation of their tran- 
scendent merits, and so earnest a desire that the devotional character 
which constituted the great excellence of their compositions should be pre- 
served in our choral music, that his observations are entitled to the greatest 
weight. They breathe a spirit of so much Christian gentleness and forbear- 
ance, that the reproof which they convey can be received with no other 
feeling but the desire to correct those defects which had merited it. It 
riiould be read as an act of duty by all who are in any degree intrusted 
with the superintendence of choral establishments, as well as by every 
clergyman. It is difficult to imagine that there are any by whom it can 
be read without great interest The Rev. Mr. Latrobe's excellent treatise 
on the Music of the Church, which deserves the highest commendation, 
is another work from which the writer has largely borrowed. 
b 
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perfect manner^ was dictated by that devotional feeling 
of our nature, which desires to dedicate " the first fruits 
of man's wealth and skill to the service of Him who has 
given man every thing." It would have ill accorded with 
that feeling if there had been employed in the worship 
of God the same tones or sounds which are used for the 
common purposes of intercourse between man and man. 
The utmost perfection of melody and harmony has there- 
fore been made to supply the language in which is cele- 
brated the worship of Him, who, it has been beautifully 
said, ** delights in all that elevates and spiritualises our 
nature ; who made the ear the inlet of our purest plea- 
sures and our highest knowledge ; who framed the breast 
to answer unerringly and universally to every pulse of 
sound ; who has given to every motion in nature its own 
peculiar song, and wrought them all, blended and raised 
up together, into one vast cloud of harmony, to hang 
over our hearts, and temper the jarrings of our feelings, 
as the veil of the atmosphere itself sheds softness on the 
ruggedness of the earth." * 

The use of music in religious worship is coeval with 
society ; in the infancy of nations its very first attempts 
were devoted to religious exercises. For many ages the 
Jews confined it exclusively to acts of divine worship. 
As their military expeditions were undertaken by God's 
command, and conducted by His especial direction, it can 
scarcely be said that the use of the trumpet on those 
expeditions was an exception to their exclusive dedica- 
tion of music to religious purposes. The sacred volume 
contains four Psalms composed by Moses, which formed 
a constant part of the daily service of the Jews:^— • 
the thanksgiving after the passage of the Red Sea; 
the 92d Psalm, sung on every Sabbath-day; the song 
when God had been pleased to give them water in the 

1 Quarterly Review, 1838. > Exod. xv. 
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' wilderness;* and the song of Moses when about to re- 
sign his government to Joshua.^ These Psalms enable 
us to estimate the high degree of musical skill possessed 
by Moses^ and communicated by him to the children of 
Israel. 

The daily services which he established remained 
unaltered until the reign of David. The cultivation of 
religious music was promoted by institutions established 
for the education of those who were to engage in the 
sacred profession* All the high endowments of " the 
sweet psalmist of Israel" — "the man after God's own 
heart" — were exerted in promoting the dedication of 
music to the worship of God. He composed those sub- 
lime Psalms for the service of the sanctuary ; he per- 
sonally superintended and participated in the musical 
service ; he added to the number of the singers and of 
the instruments by which it should be performed, and 
arranged the singers and their several parts.^ 

In the reign of his successor it attained its highest 
perfection. At the dedication of the temple, God was 
pleased " to signify, by a marked token, His approba- 
tion of the mode by which, in all the pomp of ceremo- 
nial magnificence, and the full power of a resounding 
chorus, Solomon ushered in this high and holy festival."* 
" It came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers 
were as one, to make one soimd to be heard in prais- 
ing and thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up 
their voice with the trumpets and cymbals and instru- 
ments of music, and praised the Lord, saying. For He 
is good, for His mercy endureth for ever ; that then the 
house was filled with a cloud, even the house of the 
Lord."5 

* Numb, xxi 17. * Deut. xzzii. 

' Bumey's History of Music, voL i. p. 231. * Latrobe, p. 28. 
» 2 Chron. v. 13. 
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Dr. Bisse, in his ^' Rationale" on the cathedral ser- 
vice, has justly observed that the songs of Moses, the 
Psalms of David, and the other hymns and spiritual 
songs recorded in holy writ, which were indited by in- 
spiration, " cannot well be recited without singing, or an 
harmonious pronunciation — poetry and harmony being 
made to go together and to act in conjunction," ^ 

The alternate, or antiphonal, character which distin- 
guishes these sublime compositions required that alter- 
nate, or antiphonal, mode of performing them which is 
the fundamental feature of ecclesiastical chanting. 

" Thus Moses praised God ; for he and the children 
of Israel began the song — r* I will sing unto the Lord, 
for He hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider 
hath He thrown into the sea.'^ And then Miriam the 
prophetess, and all the women who went after her with 
timbrels and dances, acted their parts. And Miriam 
answered them (not the women which followed her, but 
the men, even Moses and his company), saying the same 
words which they had said before." ^ 

It is evident from the composition of some of the 
Psalms, more, especially the Psalms of praise, that they 
were divided into parts, and sung by turns. Some Psalms 
change from an ecstasy of joy to a passion of grief,* or 
the contrary; and therefore one passion is fit to be ex- 
pressed by one man, and another by another. In some 
Psalms 5 the priest doth, as it were, speak to the people, 
and the people to the priest, the tribe of Levi, or the 
house of Aaron ; as when they call upon each other to 
praise God,^ or when the priest blesseth the people, in 
the same manner as after, the Creed in our Liturgy, 
when the minister saith, " The Lord be with you ;" and 

J Bisse, p. 230. » Exod. xv. 1, 21. 

* Bedford's Temple Music, pp. 83, 4. * Ps. iii. 

* Ps. XXX. 6 Ps. cxTiii. cxxxv. xx. 
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the people answer, " And with thy spirit." Of this we 
have a remarkable instance in the 20th ]Psalm, where the 
first part of the four first verses are proper for the priest, 
and the latter for the people. He prays for them,* " The 
Lord hear thee in the day of trouble ;" and they answer, 
" The name of the God of Jacob defend thee." He 
prays, ^* Send thee help from his sanctuary ;" and they 
answer, " And strengthen thee out of Zion." He prays 
again, " Remember all thy offerings ;" and they answer, 
" And accept thy burnt sacrifice." He prays, " Grant thee 
according to thine own heart ;" and they answer, " And 
fulfil all thy counsel." And then follow such expres- 
sions as make a full chorus, with a verse proper for the 
priest intermixed with them. Some Psalms consist of 
questions to be made by one, and answers to be returned 
by another. One Psalm^ repeats these words at the end 
of every verse, " for His mercy endureth for ever ;" as if 
the former part was expressed only by one, and this the 
constant chorus. Another Psalm ^ repeats four times the 
same words; which are a subject very fit to be sung by 
the whole congregation, aftet they had heard the. won- 
derful works of God declared to them in the other parts 
of the same Psalm. Another Psalm* repeats twice a verse 
of praise, proper for a chorus, though the beginning of the 
Psalm is a petition for the propagation of the gospel. 
Some Psalms repeat the same words in such a manner, 
as if one was taking each sentence from the mouth of 
another — the scholar from the master, &c. Other Psalms* 
speak of praising God by particular persons, or particular 
instruments, and then conclude with a general exhorta- 
tion;^ and these might be designed to be repeated, at 
the beginning, by some, in their turns, but to be sung 

^ Pa. xxiv. xlii. ' Ps. cxxxvi. 

^ Ps. cvii. * Ps. Ixvii. 

* Ps. cxviii * Ps. cxxxv. cl. 
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or said at the end by all. And if they might have the 
same, or a like, distinction of verses in their Psalms to 
what we have at this time, then it is probable that in all 
other Psalms they answered one the other, verse for verse, 
as is the practice in our cathedrals. That they answered 
one another in singing after this manner, may be farther 
evident from the use of the Hebrew verb 71337, which 
being " to answer," in the proper and native signification 
thereof, is also used for " to sing." ^ 

The manner in which the service of the temple was 
performed has been the subject of inquiry by Lightfoot, 
Bedford, and other most learned men. Bedford observes 
that " the music in the temple very much resembled that 
part of our cathedral service which we call the chanting 
of the Psalms, especially when men and boys sang the 
same part without a bass, not excluding the other va- 
riety of responses which we find in our Litany, and also 
in our Morning and Evening Prayer."^ 

Kircher states that **in the time of David there 
was a captain and master who governed the rest of the 
singers, who had a better voice and a more exact skill 
in music, and to him David gave those Psalms which 
were to be sung to the musical instruments."^ 

It is supposed that the choir was composed of 
singing men and singing boys.* The singers were ge- 
nerally Levites, and stood in the desks while they sang, 
and the singing boys stood directly under them. Part 
of these singers and their boys were placed on one side 
of the choir, and part on the other over against them, 
that so they might take their parts by turns. In order 
to this they are said to cast lots, ward against ward, as 

1 Bedford, p. 87. • lb. p. 62. 

^ Book L c. iy. sect. 2 : — ** Quern nos cantorem nunc a cantando vo- 
camus, vel choragum, quasi baput chori." Nehem. xi. 17. 
* Bedford, pp. 76, 80. 
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well the small as the great, the teacher as the scholar ;* 
and that they might be the better distmguished^ they 
were all arrayed in white linen,^ And thus it was also 
after their return from the captivity, for then there were 
" the chief of the Levites, Hashabiah, Sherebiah, and 
Jeshua the son of Kadmiel, with their brethren over 
against them, to praise and to give thanks, according to 
the commandment of David the man of God, ward over 
against ward."^ 

" As they were placed in this order, with one pre- 
centor, or perhaps with two, so they sang in their turns, 
or answered one another, and therefore it is very pro- 
bable that one side sang one verse of a psalm, and the 
other side sang the other. They had, as in the cathe- 
dral services, various ways of singing. Sometimes, as in 
our singing or saying the Creed or the Lord's Prayer, 
all began together ; sometimes the people answered in 
a low voice, as in the Confession, and sometimes in a 
louder voice, as at the Gloria Patri."* 

A long period of gross idolatry followed the brilliant 
reign of Solomon. Some few kings walked in the way 
of David, and applied themselves to the restoration of 
the music of the temple.^ Thus, of Josiah it is said, 
he restored " the singers the sons of Asaph to their 
place, according to the commandment of David, and 
Asaph, and Heman, and Jeduthun the king's seer."^ 
The practice of music as a part of their religious service 
must have been continued and have acquired great ce- 
lebrity at the time of the Babylonish captivity. The 
conquerors required " one of the songs of Zion,"^ one 
of the Lord's songs. After their return from their cap- 

1 1 Chron. xxv. 8. * 2 Chron. v. 12. 

3 Nehem. xii. 24. * Bedford, p. 82, 90. 

* Latrobe, p. 31. * 2 Chron. mv. 15. 
7 Psalm cxxxvii. 
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tivity many of the former arrangements for the service 
were restored. In the seventh month after their return 
to Jerusalem^ ^' the people gathered themselves together 
as one man to Jerusalem ;' and the presence of singers 
is especially noticed. When the foundation of the tem- 
ple was laid, "the priests in their apparel with trumpets, 
and the Levites the sons of Asaph with cymbals," were 
appointed to *^ praise the Lord, after the ordinance of 
David king of Israel. And they sang together by course 
in praising and giving thanks unto the Lord; because 
He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever towards 
Israel."! 

The desolation which befel this nation precluded all 
further improvement in their music. 

At the commencement of the Christian era it had 
lost the high degree of perfection which characterised it 
in the times of David, Solomon, and Josiah; the chant 
was, however, still retained. 

When our blessed Saviour came to gather a Church 
unto Himself, He complied with all the customs and ce- 
remonies of the Jews which were not unlawful, and gave 
a positive command that some of them should be observed 
in a most solemn manner unto the end of the world. The 
blessing of the bread, taking, eating, breaking, and dis- 
tributing thereof, together with the cup, is retained in 
every particular as it was used by the Jews, especially 
at the passover.^ 

Our Saviour the night on which He was betrayed 
sung a hymn before He went to the Mount of Olives.' 
His strict conformity with the Jewish custom has induced 
the reasonable belief that this hymn was the Halel which 
was always sung by the Jews at the conclusion of the 



1 Bedford, p. 88. Ezra iii. 10, 1 1. 
8 lb. p. 63. 



3 Bedford, p. 230. 
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passover, and which consisted of the 1 13th and the five 
following Psalms. It has been stated by another writer 
as probable, ''that in singing these Psalms Christ did 
so speak first, that His words were received by His 
disciples, and repeated in their turns,"* The repre- 
sentation li)y the beloved disciple in the Revelation,^ 
of the manner in which the triumphant songs of the 
Church of God were sung in heaven, was considered by 
Bishop King to have been made in allusion to the man- 
ner in which the Churches praised God upon earth.' 

It is remarked, " that in St. John's description of the 
manner in which the Saints in heaven are singing the 
song of Moses, there is an allusion to the Sabbath song 
already referred to, as composed for the alternate chant. 
They having gained 'the victory over the beast, and 
over his image, and over his mark, and over the number 
of his name, stand on the sea of glass, having the harps of 
God,' and raise the response of thanksgivings in the com- 
mencement of their Sabbath of everlasting rest.* This 
was also probably the mode in which the songs men* 
tioned in Rev, 7th chap., 9th to 12th verses, and 19th 
chap., 1st to 6th verse, were simg. In the last it is ex- 
pressly declared, that a voice came out of the throne, 
saying, ' Praise ye the Lord,' and was responded to by 
the voice of a great multitude, saying or singing, (for 
the words are used synonymously,) ' Alleluia, for the 
Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.'"* 

" After the apostles had received the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, they daily frequented the Temple at 
the hour of prayer, and jomed in its service. As they 
did not abolish the duty of singing Psalms, but re-' 

1 Bullinger on Matth. xxvi. SO. > Rev, vii. 9-12, xix. 6. 

^ Bishop King, Of the Inventions of Men in the Worship of God. 
* Rev. XV. 2-4. 

^ Hooker's Eccles. Polity, book v. sect. 39. Bedfordi p. 22. 
C 
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commended it, there is no reason for supposing they 
had adopted a new method of singing.'^ Calvin says, 
* I doubt not but from the beginning the primitive 
Church followed the Jewish use in the singing of Psalms; 
the apostle exhorts the Ephesians to speak to and ad- 
monish one another in Psalms, and Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs, and he speaks to the Colossians in the same man- 
ner ; in both places he recommends this duty, which was 
so much practised by the Jews.'^ As he gives no par- 
ticular directions about the manner thereof, so he leaves 
it to be continued as it was practised before."^ 

Pliny in his account of the behaviour of the primi- 
tive Christians represents them as having retained this 
custom in time of persecution, when singing would have 
been improper^ — " Soliti sunt carmen ChristOy quasi Deo, 
dicere secum invicem,*'^ 

The whole conduct of the apostles and primitive 
Christians would induce the conclusion, that they would 
retain all those parts of the Jewish ceremonial which 
were not connected with ordinances abolished by the 
death of Christ. " It has been long ago abundantly 
shewn by able authorities" (observes Mr. Jebb), "that 
the outward government of the Christian Church was, 
by divine guidance, modelled upon that elder pattern. 
Some of the accessories of divine worship themselves, 
— the lights, for instance, universally placed upon the 
Christian altars, — were adopted from a practice in the 
synagogue, a significant emblem borrowed from the 
temple-candlestick. The white garments also of the min- 
isters were adopted from the same source. And in the 
more spiritual parts of the worship, the early Church imi- 
tated the example of our blessed Lord, who formed that 

1 Bedford, p 63. ' Comment on Ist Cor. ziv. 

3 See Dodwell, Of Fnstmmental Music in the Worship of God, p. 75, 

4 See Bedford, p. 83. Pliny, book x. epis. 97. 
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Prayer, which He taught His followers^ out of peti- 
tions which had been long used already by the Jews. 
They continued the use of those Psalms which formed 
the groundwork of their ancient liturgy ; and this con- 
tinued use became one of the chief characteristics of 
Christian worship."' 

At the time of Constantine, music was established in 
the Christian Church; a regular choir was appointed, 
the services arranged, and hymns used at Antioch.^ In 
the reign of Theodosius, St. Ambrose introduced into 
his church at Milan the chant termed after him the 
Ambrosian chant. The improvement of choral music 
was the object of the anxious attention of Gregory. 
The Gregorian chant derives its name from him. He 
increased the ecclesiastical modes from four to eight. 
Hence arose the eight tones of the Western Church, com- 
monly called the Gregorian chants, to which in later 
times another was added, called the irregular tone. 
The authentic tones were the first, third, fifth, and se- 
venth ; the plagal were the second, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth.^ 

Most of these chants, however, have modifications 
of considerable antiquity, the melody being considerably 
varied in the second strain. These variations are styled 
endings. Thus, the first tone has six endings, the third 
tone four, the fourth tone four, the fifth tone two, the 
seventh tone five, and the eighth tone two; the second 
and sixth tones have each but one ending; so that in 
fact there are twenty-six Gregorian chants for the Psalms, 
including that called irregular. The melodies of the 
first parts are in many instances more varied in their 
modulation, according to present use, than they are 
found in the ancient manuscripts and breviaries.^ 

Gregory introduced a new species of chanting, termed, 
» Jebb, p. 168. » Latrobc, p. 40. » Jebb, p. 283. 
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from its gravity, canto fermo^ in which the notes were 
either all of a length, or at least of no stated measure, as 
in our cathedral service. He settled the Liturgy by ca- 
nons ; and having selected the early ecclesiastical chants, 
arranged them in the order afterwards generally adopted 
throughout the West. He encouraged the cultivation of 
Church music by establishing a singing school, which 
continued 300 years after his death,^ 

" The music of the first ages of the Church consisted 
in a plain or simple chant of unisons or octaves." ^ Ac- 
cording to Venerable Bede, St. Germanius introduced 
into this country the rites of the Galilean Church. " St. 
Austin, upon his' arrival, came with his companions in 
procession to* their first audience of King Ethelbert, in 
the Isle of Thanet, singing litanies ; and when they en- 
tered the city of Canterbury they simg a litany, and at 
the end of it Allelujah. In the 7th century Pope Agatho 
despatched John, Precentor of St. Peter's at Rome, to 
teach singing to the monks at Weremouth."* Church 
music was greatly promoted by Alfred, who was himself 
a considerable proficient on the harp. It is said that he 
founded a professorship of the science at Oxford. St. 
Dunstan, who flourished in the next century, presented 
organs to several churches, and rendered other essential 
service to sacred music. The works of Chaucer, which 
abound in musical allusions, prove the high estimation 
in which the art was held in the 14th century. 

The more solemn manner in which Divine Worship is 
conducted in our Cathedrals, — and which, for that rea- 
son, and from the rich endowments bestowed on them for 
rendering its performance most perfect, was called the 
Cathedral Service, — was also adopted in the Royal Cha- 
pels, in the Collegiate Churches, in many of the Chapels 

* Latrobe, p. 41. ^ Bumey's Hist. vol. ii. p. 15. 

3 Latrobe, p. 44. < Latrobe, p. 49. 
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of the Colleges at the Universities, and in other places of 
Divine Worship : choirs were established, and ample pro- 
vision made for rendering them effective, and securing 
an equally solemn and perfect celebration of the service* 
The appellation of Choral Service represents the same 
service which is denominated Cathedral Service. The 
Choral Service was also, before the Reformation, adopted 
generally in parochial churches. Many of the greater 
parishes had choirs. Sir Thomas More is said to have 
put on a surplice, and sat with the choir in the chancel 
of the church at Chelsea. The difference between the 
performance of the ordinary parochial and cathedral ser- 
vice seems to have consisted rather in the degree than 
in the principle. ^ Metrical psalms in churches were not 
used before the reign of Elizabeth.^ They were intro- 
duced by those Protestants who had been exiled in the 
Low Countries and Geneva during Queen Mary's time. 
The compilation of the metrical psalms by Stemhold and 
Hopkins was not originally intended for use during the 
Church service, as their very title shews. 

The chant — the basis of the choral service — is not 
confined to those parts of the service only which are per- 
formed by a chorus of many voices, as the Psalms ; it 
pervades the entire service, and is the tone of solemn ex- 
hortation, supplication, and praise, which distinguishes 
the language of God's public service from all ordinary 
speech.3 It is a degree and advance in dignity above the 
distinct reading or saying used in the Church, as that 
is, and ought to be, above that manner of reading and 
speaking which passes in common conversation and in- 
tercourse among men.* 

" The chant is essentially antiphonal or responsive. 

1 See Apology for Cathedral Service. 

' Strype's Life of Grindal, book i. chap. iii. 

3 Jebb, p. 176. * Dr. Bisse's Rationale, p. 242. 
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The alternate characteristic of the psahns and hymns 
pervades, though less obviously, the prayers. In these, 
throughout the liturgy, the priest or minister and the 
people, vocally represented by the choir, bear each their 
parts, the choir closing each petition offered up by him ; 
thus at once manifesting a holy emulation and a reve- 
rential following of the minister of Christ, and asserting 
their privilege as members of His Universal Body, These 
responses are made either by the repetition of the same 
words as those uttered by the minister, as in the begin- 
ning of the Litany ; or by the completion of a sentence, 
the first clause of which was uttered by him, as in the 
versicles and suffirages, and in the collects, which are 
summed up by the congregational Amen. In the first 
of these cases the modulated chant of the priest is re- 
peated or imitated in harmony by the choirs; in the 
latter case, the choral response forms either a cadence 
to the monotone of the petition, or forms the second 
part of a strain begim by him. Thus the antiphonal 
character is preserved throughout the entire Prayer- 
book, and enters into the combinations, however diver- 
sified, of every chant, anthem, and service."^ 



SECTION II. 

CHORAL SERVICE RETAINRD AT THE REFORMATION ^THE LI- 
TURGY THE SUBJECT OP CHORAL PERFORMANCE SERVICES 

ANTHEMS. 

This choral service has had to contend with strong pre- 
judices. They have, however, iR a great degree, yielded 
to the influence of that more sound and discriminating 
judgment which appreciates and acknowledges its value, 

• Jebb, p. 181. 
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and of that deeper feeling of Christian humility, which 
respects and defers to the high sanctions by which its 
adoption is not merely vindicated, but earnestly enjoined. 
Scholars, distinguished as much for their Christian piety 
and their devoted reverence to our Church as by their 
profound and extensive learning, have found the germ 
of this service in the earliest ages, and amongst all na- 
tions, and forming part of the service celebrated by God's 
own people, and by God's command.^ It continued in 
the service of the Temple when our blessed Saviour was 
on earth. They find in the record of His doctrines no 
condemnation ; but with humble piety they infer, from 
the blessed object of His mission, and from His example, 
His sanction of that service ; — ^with that sanction it was 
adopted by His disciples, by the apostles, and by the 
primitive Christians. It was the service of the Catholic 
Church of Rome when that Church was renowned, and 
continued for three centuries renowned, for her purity 
above all other Churches. It was the service of the 
Catholic Church of England, " a Church ancient and 
glorious many hundred years before popery began."^ 
At that period when she cast away all the corruptions 
which had been imposed on her by the Church of Rome, 
and " put on her ancient strength and her beautiful 
garments,"^ she retained the organ as the guide of the 
voice ; and, with a spirit of wisdom and piety which can 
never be too gratefully remembered, she preserved to 

' A long list might be given of names venerated by every Christian ; 
but if no other names could be given except those of Bishop Cosin, the 
judicious Hooker, Donne, Dr. fiisse, Arthur Bedford, and the saintly 
Herbert, who made twice a week a saintly pilgrimage from Bemerton to 
Salisbury for the purpose of enjoying the cathedral service, they would 
suggest tenderness and moderation to the modest-minded who have no 
relish for the choral service. 

^ Bisse's Serm. on the Beauty of Holiness (xiii.)- 

3 Isaiah liL I, 2. 
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US that Liturgy, which even those of anothef Church 
commend for " the evangelical purity of its sentiments, 
the chastened fervour of its devotion, and the majestic 
simplicity of its language, which have combined to place 
it in the first rank of uninspired compositions."^ But 
this is the Liturgy, he it remembered, of the Romish 
Church, without the corrupted additions which it had 
received from popery. 

The choral service was retained not only in the Anglo- 
Catholic, but in the Lutheran churches of Germany at 
the time of the Reformation. Dr. Bumey says, that 
the ancient ecclesiastical tones continued to regulate the 
music of the Lutheran Church at the time of the Re- 
formation, and he refers to one of their Kirchen Ord- 
nungs, or Liturgies, for the Reformed Church, printed 
at Basle in 1565, and another at Leipsic in 1621. Mr. 
Jebb says, he has examined several of these, particularly 
one printed at Wittenburg in 1554, and another at Lune- 
burg in 1643. The music is set to the collects, creeds, 
versicles, &c., in German as well as in Latin.^ 

In the first book of King Edward VI. the singing 
of the different parts of the communion-office is impera- 
tively enjoined ;^ and the reading of those parts is merely 
permitted (and the permission confined) to those places 
where the injunction, from want of clerks, could not be 
obeyed.* 

In the office for Morning Prayer prescribed by 
that book, the injunction is indeed less imperative.^ It 

^ Rev. Robert Hall's Speech at a Bible Meeting. 

2 Barney, vol. iii. p. S3 ; Jebb, p. 166. 

^ *' Then shall the clerk sing in English for the office or introit, &c. 
The priest shall begin, ' I believe in one God ;' the clerk shall sing the 
rest.'* — Prayer-book, 

* " Where there are no clerks, the priest shall say all things appointed 
here for them to sing." — Prayer-book, 

» Jebb, p. V>9, 
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there says, in the rubric before the versicle, " then shall 
be said or sung.** But then there is a direct command 
in the rubric for the first lessons, ^' that in such places 
where they do sing, there shall the lessons be sung in 
a plain tune, after the manner of distinct reading.'* By 
the expression, ^' places where they do sing," those places 
where a choir forms part of the foundation must be un- 
derstood. The rubric, therefore, sanctions at least the 
existence and usages of these establishnients ; for as the 
chanting of the Lessons is positively enjoined in such 
places, the chanting of the Psalms and Canticles, so 
much more fitted for musical recitation, was obviously 
implied. No express direction was given for that per^- 
formance, which was taken for granted as an imme- 
morial usage. In the second book of King Edward^ 
which continued but a short time in use, many altera- 
tions were made, and many of the choral rubrics were 
omitted ; but in the subsequent editions they were par- 
tially restored. The existence of an uninterrupted series 
of choral services composed for our Church, from the 
time of King Edward to the last revision of the Prayer- 
book, aifords the most conclusive proof of a strict com- 
pliance with the rubrical injunctions and recommen- 
dations relative to the service. It vrill also be found 
'that those parts of the Liturgy which are not expressly 
mentioned by the rubric, the prayers and responses, for 
example, were set to music ; their musical recitation was 
the practice of the Church, Our present Prayer-book, 
as finally revised in 1661, enjoins the performance of an 
anthem after the third /collect, both at Morning and 
Evening Prayer. The expressign in this rubric, " in 
choirs and places where they sing'* imports, in p]aces 
where by custom they sing all those parts of the service 
which the rubric directs to be said in parish churches 
or places unprovided with clerks; in other words, to be 
—. d 
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sung in places where their performance is practicable. 
According to the practice of the Church and her spirit 
we should understand the words ** where they sing " to 
import : — *' in all places where all those parts of the ser- 
vice recognised by this book as choral — namely, the 
Litany, Psalms, Canticles, and Creeds — are duly per- 
formed." It will also be found that the rubrical recom- 
mendations to sing certain parts of the service wanting 
in the first Prayer-book were subsequently added, and 
stand in our present Prayer-book ; and yet documents 
prove that these parts were always sung from the first ; 
for example, the rubrics before the Te Deum, the 
Apostles' Creed, the Evening Psalms, the Litany, &c.' 

The requisitions of the rubric afford conclusive proof 
of the desire of the Reformers to encourage Church 
music. In our present Book of Common Prayer there 
are eight opportunities afforded for its introduction in 
the Morning Service : — 

!• The Venite. 

2. The Psahns for the day. 

3. Te Deum, or the Benedicite. 

4. The Benedictus, or Jubilate. 

5. The Apostles' Creed, or the Creed of St. Atha- 
nasius. 

6. The anthem after the third Collect for the day. 

7. The Litany. 

8. The Nicene Creed. 

Five opportunities are afforded in the Evening Ser- 
vice : — 

1. The Psalms for the day. 

2. The Magnificat, or Cantate Domino. 

3. Nunc dimittis, or 67th Psalm. 

4. The Apostles' Creed. 

5. The anthem. 

1 Jebb, p. 164. 
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In the Communion Service^ besides the Nicene Creedi 
ttoo distinct anthems are mentioned i-^ 

1. The Trisagioni before the . consecration of the 
elements. 

2. The Qloria in excelsis after their reception. 
Three portions of the service for the Burial of the 

Dead are prescribed for the chant : — 

1. The introductory sentences. 

2. The hymn at the grave. 

3. The passage from the Revelation of St. John. 
The divisions of the Daily Service are appropriately 

expressed by the sweet title of matins and evensong — 
a title that shews the general idea of the Liturgy to be 
musicaL The opening part of the matin-service, which 
consists of the sentences, exhortation, confession, and 
absolution, and which resembles the Completorium, or 
Compline, of the Anglican Catholic Church before the 
Reformation, was not in the first Prayer-book of King 
Edward VI. The Prayer-book noted by John Mar- 
beck, or Merbecke, our earliest choral-book, which ap- 
peared immediately afterwards, in 1550, does not there*** 
fore contain any direction in what manner this part of 
the service should be recited. From the usage which has 
prevailed in our cathedrals, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that it was chanted by choirs from the time when 
it was first inserted. 

The confession and absolution are, in Playford's 
" Notation of the Choral Service," first published in 
1655, to be read in one continued tone ; but there is in 
many choirs a change to a note either higher or lower, 
and thus there is an expression of penitence. According 
to the ancient Durham use, the voice having been de- 
pressed at the confession, was raised a note at the abso- 
lution. In Marbeck and Playford, the Lord's Prayer in 
this part of the service is directed to be sung or chanted to 
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one note throughout^ The earliest choral-books, those of 
Marbeck, Tallis, Barnard, Playford, and Low, prescribe, 
as an essential part of the service, the chanting of the 
versicles, or, as they are called in the older choral-books, 
precesy although the latter term is more properly applied 
to the versicles between the creed and the collect for 
the day, and the responses. 

These choral-books afford proof of the. existence of 
this custom at the Reformation, its continuance at the 
great rebellion, and its re-establishment at the restora- 
tion ; and that proof is further confirmed by the usages 
of the several choirs. 

The first versicle which follows the Lord's Prayer is 
chanted upon one note, but that a note lower than the 
Lord's Prayer, which expressively represents the humi- 
lity of supplication; the following response, in Tallis,. 
rises a tone upon the word * forth.' The next versicle, 
which would represent the greater confidence of religious 
hope, is expressed by the holding note being a fifth, the 
word * speed ' a sixth, above that of the preceding ver- 
sicle. The response in Marbeck, Playford, and Low, is 
chanted upon one note — the holding note of the pre- 
ceding versicle ; but in Tallis, the response rises a tone 
upon the word * haste.' The Gloria Patri is chanted on 
the same high note upon which the preceding response 
terminated. The response is, in like manner, imvaried 
in Marbeck, Playford, and Low ; but in some choirs it 
has a cadence in the Amen in a semitone below. The 
response, " The Lord's name be praised," was added in 
the last review of the Prayer-book ; the first verse, ac- 
cording to Tallis, terminates on the note above, and the 
response terminates upon the fourth below, with some 
variation as to the immediate modulation. 

The 95th Psalm, the Venite exiultemus, formed a 
part of the service of the Catholic Church from the ear- 
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liest period; its place in our Morning Service i3 similar 
to that which it held in the unreformed service of 
matins. It was not sung in the same way as the other 
Psalms, but to variable strains, similar to the arrangement 
of the Te Deum and other canticles. It appears to have 
been so arranged by Tallis, Strogers, Bevin, Bird, Gib* 
bons, Mundy, Parsons, and Morley.* 

The rubric, in directing this Psalm to be said or sung 
except on Easter-day, when another anthem is appointed, 
seems to have regarded it as an anthem* In Marbeck 
it is sung to a chant resembling the eighth Gregorian 
tone. If the present practice of singing it to a simple 
chant be retained, it certainly ought not to be the same 
chant, but one different from that used for the Psalms of 
the day. . It is otherwise undistinguished; but there 
ought to be a distinction^ Amongst other excellent sug- 
gestions of Mr. Jebb, is that of singing it to an uniform 
chant,-^ither the sublime chant of Tallis, which is the 
same as the first Gregorian tone with the fourth endings 
or that of Marbeck, or one of Playford's seven chants. 

The chants used for the Psalms are of two kinds — 
single and double. The former are the most ancient, as 
well 'as the most grave and ecclesiastical; best adapted to 
the antiphonal character of the Psalms; and are in their 
construction essentially the same as those of the Gregorian 
note. A single chant consists of two parts, of which the 
first contains three, and the second four bars. The first 
bar of each of these parts is called the chanting bar ; the 
chanting bars may be termed the recitative part of the 
chant.^ Several of our oldest chants are almost identical 
in their melody with the Gregorian. Tallis's celebrated 
chant, forming part of his splendid service, as published 
by Boyce, is the first tone, sixth ending. Marbeck's chant 

^ Bernard's '' Church Music/' ^ Muller* 
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for the Pflahns, or Introits, is that of the eighth tone, 
Playford's chants for the several days of the week nearly 
correspond with some of the Gregorian tpnes. Three 
chants in Low's directions, and thirteen in Clifford's in- 
troduction, also correspond with the tones of Ghregorian 
chants. A rich addition to the single chants was made 
at the Reformation hy some of our most eminent English 
composers. Those of Tallis, Farrant, Humphries, Pur- 
cell, Croft, and Aldrich, &c., are characterised by all 
the gravity of the Gregorian chants, and are admirably 
calculated to awaken sentiments of the purest devotion. 
The double chants, which are peculiar to the Church of 
England, were first introduced at the end of the seven- 
teenth or beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
double chants extend to two verses; the be^t kind is 
that in which the first division of each part is the same, 
and thus resembles two chants of the same Gregorian 
tone with different endings.^ 

The rubric directs that the Apostles* Creed shall be 
said or sung, &c., except only on such days as the Creed 
of St. Athanasius is appointed to be read : according to 
the practice of the Church, it is simply recited on one 
note. The Creed of St. Athanasius retains, in the mode 
of its performance, the character of a hymn, and is sung 
alternately to a chant; its structure renders it peculiarly 
fit for choral recitation. The verse and response follow- 
ing the Creed are chanted upon one note. The Lord's 
Prayer is chanted uniformly upon one note. The re- 
citation of the versicles and reponses which follow de- 
scends to the minor third below, and ends upon the 
sharp seventh whenever the sentence ends upon a mono- 
syllable ; but when the word ending the sentence is of 
many syllables, it ends upon the minor third below. 

1 See the chants in Boyoe and Arnold's ** Cathedral Music/' and the 
collections of Marshal, Hawes, and Goes. 
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The rhythm of our Collects is admirable ; they are 
uniformly chanted upon one note throughout. The 
Amen has been harmonised by Tallis in a different 
manner for each Collect; and the effect is most devo- 
tional and sublime. 

The present Litany combines the treasures of the 
Catholic Churchy as they are found in the Apostolical 
Constitutions, the Liturgies of Jerusalem, Constantino- 
ple, and Caesarea, the African Liturgies of St. Mark and 
St. Cyril, the Western Rituals of the Roman and Am- 
brosian Rite, and the ancient Liturgies of York and 
Sarum. 

It consists of two parts : the first part is concluded 
with the Kyrie Eleison immediately before the Lord's 
Prayer, and the second part commences with the Lord's 
Prayer. The first part consists of six divisions, viz. the 
invocation, in the four first distinct clauses addressed to 
the Trinity ; the deprecation, or petition, against evils, 
whether incident to the soul or body, which commences 
with an antiphon of one of the penitential Psalms, and is 
followed by the response " Spare us, good Lord l" Then 
follow the sentences which are called the obsecrations, 
by which we invoke all that our blessed Lord did, suf- 
fered, and obtained for us, from the mystery of His Holy 
Incarnation to His Glorious Ascension, and sending the 
Holy Ghost.^ Then follow the intercessions, which 
comprise our petitions for the whole Catholic Church, 
for all orders and degrees of men in Church aiid State, 
for the relief of all our wants, spiritual and temporal. 
This part is concluded by the two remaining divisions; 
t^e first hieing an invocation to the Son of God, the 
second of the Holy Trinity, and the other closing with a 
return to the Trinity. The recitation of the concluding 

' Bisae, p. 131. 
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invocation resembles that of the commencing invocation ; 
the clauses are repeated at length by the minister and 
choir successively. The second part of the Litany has 
four subdivisionsi essentially different from the former. 
Between each of these subdivisions there is interposed a 
versicle with its response* These versicles and responses 
are distinguished from the other sufiGrages by having the 
words "priest" and " answer" prefixed, except in the 
Gloria Patri, which omits the word " priest/* but has 
" answer." 

The rubric places **sung^' before "said," giving, as 
Dr. Bisse remarks, " preference to singing over saying."* 
The Litany was sung when first used in the Reformed 
Church. At the coronation of George III. it was sung 
by two Bishops. By the injunctions of King Edward 
and Queen Elizabetli, 1559 (rubric of the Communion- 
Service), a peculiar place was appropriated to the singing 
of the Litany. 

The music to which the Litany is usually sung is 
supposed to be as ancient as any chant possessed by the 
Western Church. It is almost in the invocation part 
the same as that used on Rogation-days in the Roman 
processional, and found in the Salisbury ritual for the 
procession of peace.* 

" The minister's part after the invocation is uni- 
formly chanted by all choirs with a cadence more varied 
than that used in the first part of the chant, that is, be- 
tween the recitation and the final note, which is a tone 
above the key-note — the sharp seventh and minor third 
below is interposed."^ 

The Litany of Tallis, the most perfect piece of har- 
mony, and a composition of the greatest sublimity, is 
based upon that in common use. The priest's part 

* Biiie, p. 259. ' Jebb, p. 440. » Jebb, p. 443. 
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throughout^ with the exception of the Agnus Dei and 
Kyrie Eleison, is exactly the same, but the responses 
vary considerably. His arrangement of the two suffrages 
at the end of the Litany is peculiar. The whole clause, 
with its response, *' O Lamb of God, that takest away 
the sins of the world, grant us Thy peace," is said 
throughout, first by the minister, and then is repeated 
at length by the choir, like the Invocation.' All the 
other clauses, from " Son of God" to the end of the 
Kyrie Eleison inclusive, are repeated exactly as the 
Invocation, not as versicle and response. He has taken 
the music of these clauses from the ancient Agnus 
Dei, formerly used in the Communion-service. Tallis's 
Litany, with some modifications, has been adapted to 
Latin words, and on certain occasions is used in the 
University of Oxford. There was also a Litany pub- 
lished by Day in 1655. But the Litanies of Tallis and 
Day terminate with the first part of the Litany. The 
Litany chant is not continued, but the second part is 
sung with ordinary cadences, upon the same principles 
as the versicles and responses of matins and evensong. 

" The Lord's Prayer is now univei'sally chanted upon 
one note. In Playford's book it is sung a fourth below, 
and then in the remaining part of the service there is 
a rise of a minor third above the key-note. In Low's 
book there is a direction to say the Lord's Prayer * either 
in the last single tone or four notes lower.' Marbeck 
has the same cadences on the two last clauses as are 
found in the former occurrence of the Lord's Prayer 
after,the canticles at matins."* 

The celebration of the Communion-service was, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom of the Church, which can 
be traced as far back as the third century, preceded by 
an anthem, sung as soon as the minister had made his 
1 Jebb, p. 444. > Jebb, p. 450. 
— fi 
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introit or entrance within the septum or rail of the 
altar. The first book of Edveard the Sixth contains a 
direction that it should be sung; but that direction is 
not retained in the rubric of the second book. In Mar- 
beck's book there is a chant for the introit. At the 
Reformation the Communion-service at St. Paul's^ and 
in the Temple Church " was preceded by a voluntary. 
Shortly after the Restoration it became the custom of 
the choir to sing a Sanctus in this place. The singing 
of the Sanctus ought not to commence until the minister 
has entered the rail. The too prevalent practice of com- 
mencing it as soon as he leaves his seat, and whilst he 
is walking to the altar, is as unseemly and irreverent as 
the practice of the minister who is to preach walking 
away from the chanting of the Nicene Creed towards 
the pulpit. Surely the pause between the two services 
is not only more consistent vnth the respect which is 
due to the minister, as well as with his duty to partici- 
pate in every part of the holy services, but is calcu- 
lated to promote the devout and reverential feeUng with 
which we should enter on this most solemn service. 
This practice has been adopted in the chapel in Mar- 
garet Street, Cavendish Square, the only church in Lon- 
don where the full Communion-service is sung every 
Sunday."^ 

The singing of the responsals to the organ uniformly 
formed a part of the musical services of the Communion.' 
The same air is repeated after each commandment, with 
a slight variation, as the change of words requires, after 
the last. They are not chants, but rather short anthems. 
The objection which has been made to the musical 
performance of this part of the service has again and 
again received its answer from the most eminent divines. 



> Clifford's Book. 
* Jebb, p. 462. 



Hawkins' Hist. Music, vol. iii. p. 301. 
» lb. p. 176. 
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These responsals are in fact supplicationsy and are cast 
nearly into the same form, and contain the same peti* 
tion, as many comprised in the Litany.^ 

The Eucharistic service commences with the Suraum 
corda, and here the chanting ought to be resumed. But 
with the exception of the practice in the Cathedrals of 
Durham, Winchester, and Exeter, the choral perform- 
ance of these sacramental hymns has been discontinued. 
The usage of Durham is of the highest example, when 
it is recollected that the restoration of its service was 
the work of Bishop Cosin. 

** The versicles, according to the Durham use, are 
chanted upon one note ; the responses are in harmony, 
vnth a slight modulation. The choral Communion-ser- 
vices and the usage of Durham all agree in beginning 
the hymn at the words * Holy, holy.'"^ The rubric 
merely says, " After each of which prefaces shall im- 
mediately be sung or said." The custom of the Church 
of England has been to preserve a monotone throughout 
the Communion-service, as before observed. Many have 
doubted as to the propriety of the attendance of the 
choir-boys during the Communion-office, but it is sanc- 
tioned by the custom of Durham. 

" The first book of King Edward retained the an- 
cient custom of the Western Church, of singing during 
the administration of the elements these words, com- 
monly called the Agnus Dei, * O Lamb of God, that 
takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us. 
O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, grant us Thy peace.' This was altered in the last 
revision. It was the primitive usage to sing a Psalm, the 
34th, during the administration. Some resemblance to 
this custom is still preserved at Durham Cathedral, where 
a soft symphony is at that time played on the organ."^ 

1 Bine, p. 257. ^ Jebb, pp. 505, 506. ' Jebb, p. 511. 
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The Church of England has adopted certain musical 
arrangements, technically called Services. They consist 
of a series of varied airs, partly verse and partly chorus. 
Of these there are two classes, full and verse services ; 
in the former there are no repetitions; they are sung 
by the two sides of the choir ; and they have a greater 
resemblance to the chant : they were exclusively adopted 
at the Reformation. , In the verse services there are no 
regular alternations, there are frequent repetitions, many 
of the verses or passages are sung in slower time, not 
by all the voices on one side of the choir, but by a se- 
lected number, sometimes in trios, sometimes in duets, 
and sometimes there are solos. 

The Te Deum, the Benedicite, the Benedictus, and 
Jubilate, in the matins, and the Canticles in the even- 
song, are arranged as services. The Te Deum was, from 
a very ancient period, sung in a manner different from 
that used for the Psalms. The music of this hymn is 
given by Marbeck ; it is a succession of chants ; from 
the commencement to the end of the verse, " Also the 
Holy Ghost the Comforter," the melody is essentially 
the same. There is a change of the air, and the latter 
is continued to the end of the verse, " We believe that 
Thou shalt come to be our Judge." It has been con- 
sidered that this irregular chant was the origin of the' 
services. The canticles will be found set anthem-wise 
to services in all the harmonised compositions from 
the time of Edward VI. Amongst the early eminent 
composers of these services are, Tye, Tallis, Bird, Far- 
rant, Orlando Gibbons, Blow, Purcell, Child, Jeremiah 
Clarke. Amongst the composers of services subsequent 
to the Reformation are. Dr. Aldrich, Dr. Boyce^ Dr. 
Deans, Marsh, Hayes, S. Wesley. 

" Marbeck has two chants for the Benedictus; one of 
them is the fifth Gregorian tone with the first ending, 
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the other is the eighth tone, first ending.^ He has also 
two chants for the Magnificat; the first is the Gregorian 
chant, sixth tone, the second is the eighth tone, first 
ending, the same as the second chant for the Benedictus. 
The Nunc dimittis is set to the fifth tone, which is the 
first chant for the Benedictus, and to a chant resembling 
that of the seventh tone, being the same as Playford's 
Saturday chant. The variations in the melody give an 
idea of the descant or service." * 

The fiirst book of King Edward directed that the 
Benedicite should be used in Lent. The present rubric 
contains no direction on this point. In many churches 
it is used on the day when the first chapter of Genesis, 
or the third of Daniel, is read. The chant in Marbeck 
is more simple than that to which it is set in the Salis- 
bury Breviary, and is a modulation of the irregular Gre- 
gorian tone. The rubric gives the preference to the 
Benedictus over the Jubilate, or 100th Psalm, in the 
matins, and to the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, in the 
evening service, over the Cantate, or the 98th and 67th 
Psalms. These three Psalms are thd permitted altera* 
tions, when the scriptural canticles are read as parts of 
the lessons or service. 

The term Anthem, according to the present usage of 
the Church, is a text or passage from Scripture, or from 
the Litiu-gy, or a metrical hymn, set, not in the manner 
of chanting, but to varied melodies. Anthems have, 
since the Reformation, formed part of the choral service* 
The time at which the anthem is appointed to be sung 
is that which was used ever since the Reformation ; and in 
the unreformed offices it held a similar place, — one which 
the Church has ever thought the most proper. " There 
is here," says Dr. Bisse, " a sort of division of the ser- 
vice." The description of " full and verse services" will 
1 Jebb, p. 349. > lb. p. 411. 
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afford an explanation of the full and verse anthems. The 
full anthems are of two kinds ; namely^ those which con- 
sist of choruses only, and those with verses. The latter 
are usually of four parts^ simg by one side of the choir, 
and are subordinate to the choruses. Verse anthems, 
properly so called, consist of solos, duets, and trios, and 
the chorus is quite subordinate to them. The style of 
the modem verse anthems did not become general till 
after the Restoration. 



SECTION III. 

OF THE BABLT ENGLISH COMP08EB8 OF THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, AND OF THE CHARACTER OF THEIR COMPOSITIONS. 

The compositions of Robert White, Tye, Tallis, Bird, 
Farrant— of whom Tallis and Bird were of the Romish 
persuasion — enable us to judge of the character and 
style of the music of the Anglo-Catholic Church at the 
time of the Reformation. They must satisfy every un- 
prejudiced mind, that it neither partook of, nor con- 
tributed to promote, the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. Indeed, of the music of that Church, Bedford 
says, " that if she had never corrupted any of her doc- 
trines or discipline more than her manner of singing, we 
had not been forced to depart from her."^ But the 
ecclesiastical music of our Church deserves a much 
higher commendation. 

Robert White was the organist of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He died about the year 1581. The composi- 
tions of Tallis and Bird, it has been considered, were 
formed in the school of this master. His works, which 
have been so long neglected, are about to be published 

1 Bedford, p. 229. 
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by Mr. Rimbault^ who, with indefatigable industry and 
excellent judgment, is contributing to rescue from ob- 
scurity and neglect, and restore to the service of the 
Church, some of her richest treasures of choral music. 

Charles Tye was musical preceptor to the children of 
Henry VIII., and died in 1545. He took his degree of 
doctor of music in Cambridge, and was appointed organist 
to the Chapel Royal. His services and anthems, which 
were long most highly esteemed, have also shared the 
general neglect which our early Church music has ex- 
perienced. They are likewise in course of publication 
by Mr. Rimbault. His anthem, " I will exalt Thee, O 
Lord," is an admirable specimen of his style. 

Tallis was bom early in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and died in 1585 ; he thus lived in the reigns of Henry 
VIII., Edward VL, Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. 
He must have acquired great celebrity in his day ; for 
the epitaph, which was in the chancel of the old church 
at Greenwich, describes him as one 

** Who for a long tyme in music bore the bell." 

The Morning and Evening and Conmiunion Services, 
including the Litany and Responses, were composed by 
him. They are pre-eminently distinguished by their 
simpUcity, no less than by their gravity and dignity. 
They give to each word a clear and distinct enunciation. 
The Te Deum of Tallis is an imitation rather than 
adaptation of the ancient original. The same strain fre- 
quently recurs: it is not, however, uniform throughout, 
but is varied by being sung in different keys* His 
chant for the Venite is truly sublime. His chant for 
the Athanasian Creed consists in melody of two notes, 
and is similar to the fourth Gregorian tone. It is set 
by Marbeck to the eighth tone, first ending, and by 
Playford to the seventh tone, second ending. Low's 
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harmonised chant, called the Canterbury tune, resembles 
Tallls*s chant. All the chants composed by him partake 
of the character of his compositions. His sublime anthem, 
" I call and cry," and '' O Lord, give Thy Holy Spirit," 
are dear to all lovers of our early Church music. His 
chant for the Athanasian Creed, when it is performed by 
those who have studied it carefully, and who give to it the 
expression of that devotional feeling which it breathes, is 
not surpassed by any human composition. Mr. Turle, 
at "Westminster Abbey, and Mr. Hopkins, at the Temple 
Church, have, by their admirable accompaniment, im- 
parted to the choir their own appreciation of this sublime 
composition. Nothing can exceed the effect produced 
by its performance in both these churches. The pass- 
ages which express the unity of the three Persons, and 
the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, excite feelings of 
the deepest devotion. 

Bird, the scholar and friend of Tallis, is supposed to 
have been bom about 1543, and to have died in \6SS, 
His services and anthems are of the highest order. They 
are used in our cathedrals, and are heard with intense 
interest. The famous canon, " Non nobis, Domine," is 
now universally admitted to be his composition. 

Of the same age was Farrant, who died in 1585, and 
whose services and anthems hold a very high place. 
Of the character of these compositions, and especially 
those of Tallis, Tye, Bird, and Farrant, it may be said, 
they are distinguished by their austere magnificence, 
by their simplicity, and by their cautiously abstaining 
from affording any opportunity for attractive display 
by the performer. It was their sole object to promote 
a devotional feeling, corresponding with that inspired 
by the prayers or praises to which they give utterance. 
This object is not made apparent; if it were, one 
great excellence of their composition would be want- 
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ing. The congregation are not to be made sensible that 
they owe any part of the devotional feeling which has 
been inspired either to the composer or to the performer, 
but they are to ascribe it entirely to the sacred service 
in which they are engaged. 

There are to be found persons who complain of heavi- 
ness in their compositions — even in the compositions of 
Tallis — and| what is still more extraordinary, in his 
Te Deum. Those who entertain such an opinion will 
engage in the performance of it with coldness and heavi- 
ness ; and if the prejudice has been excited in the con- 
gregation, it is attributable not to the composition, but 
to the manner of its performance. It is the object of 
this great composer to give such an expression as shall 
make the heart derive its emotion, not &om the tone, but 
from the sentiment which the tone expresses. The very 
character of the composition renders it unnecessary to 
make any very marked variations, corresponding with thei 
variations in the sentiments expressed in the Te Deum. 
If this sublime hymn be well studied and understood, 
and performed with care and attention, these variations 
will always be felt. 

The compositions of these great masters require 
much careful and deep study. They, or rather the sen- 
timents to which the notes are auxiliaries, should he felt 
by the perforriiers. Second-rate musicians find no pas- 
sages for display, no occasions in which the devotion of 
the congregation is interrupted by admiration of the bril- 
liant execution of the organist or the singer : hence they 
can see no beauty in these compositions. The organist 
neglects any change of stop, or variation in the time of 
the diiFerent strains. It is drawled out with heavy mo- 
notony, or hurried over with unfeeling rapidity, by the 
choir. But there are not, perhaps, any compositions 
which more exercise the highest endowments of musical 
/ 
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skilly or which afford such opportunities both for the 
organist and choir to obtain the highest approbation from 
those who are most competent to bestow it. Persons who 
have attended at Westminster Abbey on what is called a 
Tallis day, when the whole service of that great composer 
is performed, — Mr. Turle presiding at the organ, and the 
choir consisting of an adequate strength, and of some 
of the best choral singers of the age, — ^will concur in the 
justice of this remark. Why should not the choral service 
be daily performed with the same strength and the same 
ability ? and why should not all the compositions of these 
great masters be as well known and as well performed ? 

Orlando Gibbons was bom in 1583, and at the age of 
twenty-one was appointed organist of the Chapel Royal. 
His published works, although not forming a third part 
of his writings, have justly procured him the reputation 
of being one of the purest ecclesiastical composers. His 
Services, his Benedictus, and the anthem ^' Hosannah to 
the Son of David," are characterised by unspeakable gran^ 
deur, by the purest harmony, and the most dignified sim- 
plicity. Dr. Tudway says of him, after eulogising Tallis 
and Bird, that ^^none of the late composers could ever 
make appear so exalted a faculty in compositions for the 
Church, except that most excellent artist Orlando Gib- 
bons, whose whole service, with several anthems, are the 
most perfect specimens of Church cpmpositions which 
have appeared since the time of Tallis and Bird ; the air 
so solemn, his fugues and other embellishments so just, 
and naturally taken, as must warm the heart of any one 
who is endued with a soul fitted for divine raptures.''^ 

His unpublished works, which have been hitherto 
allowed to remain in MS., fully sustain his high cha- 
racter ; and, indeed, some of them promise to confer on 
him a distinction even higher than that which he has 
1 Harleian MSB., Brituh Mosetim, 
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already obtained J His compositions, whilst they retain 
all the grandeur and sublimity which can awaken and 
secure the highest and purest feelings of devotion, have 
less of the austereness which characterises the writings 
of the preceding composers. 

Morley belongs also to this period. He was the 
pupil of Bird. His celebrated Burial Service entitles 
him to his high reputation as a composer of Church 
music. 

Thomas Tomkins was also a pupil of Bird. Dr. Bur- 
ney speaks of him, with reference to those compositions 
which he had examined, as possessing more force and 
facility than Morley. 

The character of the English Church music was well 
sustained by the great composers who flourished during 
the reign of James the First, and until the revolution. 
Of these are Pelham Humphries, Dr. Blow, Wise, Be- 
vin, who had been the pupil of Tallis, Turner, Giles and 
his pupil Benjamin Rogers, and Christopher Gibbons the 
son of Orlando. 

Humphries, Blow, and Wise, were the pupils of 
Henry Cook, who was educated in the Chapel Royal. 
He had quitted it at the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, and entered the anny, where he obtained a cap- 
tain's commission, and was afterwards distinguished as 
Captain Cook. It is said, that the great distinction 
and unbounded applause which Humphries obtained, 
excited the grief of his master. Captain Cook, to so 
great a degree as to cause his death. Humphries pro- 
duced many new eflFects by modulation, and notes of 

I A complete edition of hiB works, which it has been the labour of 
some years to prepare, will shortly be published by the Musical Antiqua- 
rian Society. This publication is another proof of the indefatigable zeal 
of Mr. Rimbault in the discovery and preparation of these works for pub- 
lication. 
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taste and expression. His two anthems in Dr. Boyce's 
coUection, " O Lord, my God," and " Have mercy 
upon me," are full of the most devotional expression. 
He is reported to have been the preceptor of Purcell, 
and he is distinguished by some of the great qualities of 
his pupil. The career of this great composer was in- 
deed short, for he died at the early age of 37. His 
works, however, are very numerous; there is a fine 
manuscript collection of his anthems in the British 
Museum, and several others in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. 

Dr. Blow, from his works and the eminence attained 
by his scholars, has acquired a distinguished place among 
the composers of Church music. His style is bold and 
often grand, and there are passages in his writings deeply 
pathetic ; but his harmony was not always correct, and 
combinations which are harsh and rude will be found in 
his writings. 

The anthems of Wise are also distinguished by their 
tone of deep and pathetic feeling. These three com- 
posers are said by Dr. Bumey "to have prepared the 
way for the bold and original genius of Purcell to ex- 
pand. Several new melodies, modulations, and happy 
licenses, which I used to think entirely of his invention, 
upon an attentive examination of their several works ap- 
pear to have been first suggested by these his fellow stu- 
dents. Yet what they had slightly and timidly touched, 
Purcell treated with the force and courage of a Mi- 
chael Angelo, whose abilities rendered the difficult easy, 
and gave to what in less powerful hands would have been 
distortion, facility and grace." 

Dr. William Child was another composer of this 
period. He was the pupil of Bevin. The style of his 
compositions is remarkably natural ; and his modulation 
is more that of modern times. 
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John Golding, the pupil of Dr. Child, also maintains 
a distinguished place amongst the composers of his day. 
His anthem, " I have set God always before me," is a 
beautiful composition. 

With the exception of Handel, there is no composer 
on whom such enthusiastic commendation has been so 
universally and deservedly bestowed as Purcell. At the 
early age of eighteen he was the organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and a few years afterwards at the Chapel Royal. 
His excellencies are beyond the reach of description. 
His service in B flat, and his celebrated Te Deum, are 
truly sublime. Their style is so pathetic and devout 
that they can never be heard without rapture by those 
who are sensible of the powers of harmony; and so 
finely were his harmonies and melodies adapted to the 
general sense of mankind, that all who heard were ena- 
moured of them. It is reported that the cathedrals were 
crowded whenever an anthem of Purcell was expected to 
be sung. S. Wesley ascribes to him the rare faculty of 
exciting mental emotions of every kind, by his magical 
and marvellous modes of expression on all occasions. 
He is indeed a superb acquisition to our coimtry, and 
one whose manifold and magnificent powers very fairly 
excuse that metaphorical, hyperbolical eulogy in his 
epitaph, " He is gone to that place where only his own 
harmony can be excelled." 

".He is," says Dr. Crotch, ** sometimes artless and 
simple ; but his works abound in harmonies of the most 
complex and difficult construction, even when he does 
not seem conscious of manifesting any uncgmmon powers. 
But where the nature of the subject and of the words de- 
mand a display of his gigantic strength, he amazes us, and 
surpasses all his rivals. His style is quite original; what- 
ever fiows from his pen is peculiar to himself; no one 
had anticipated it, few succeeded in imitating it. He 
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had his followers ; but they soon ceased, unable to con- 
trol and direct such vast machinery. His music is often 
rich and strange, but never vulgar. ^ It has the unfortu- 
nate property of making all other music, except pure old 
Church music and Bach's fugues, appear common and 
insipid."^ 

Dr. Croft was the pupil of Dr. Blow. He lived too 
near the period when Purcell flourished not to suffer 
from a comparison with his great predecessor. His com- 
positions are marked by a style of great, and even severe, 
dignity, and by devout solemnity ; and they abound in 
pathetic expressions. His anthem, *' O Lord, Thou hast 
searched me out," and his Burial Service, are beautiful 
examples of the appropriate style of Church music. 

Jeremiah Clark was the pupil of Dr. Blow, and re- 
garded by the latter with the warmest friendship. The 
hopeless passion which he entertained for a lady of high 
rank preyed on a mind of great delicacy and sensibility, 
and brought on a state of derangement, during which he 
terminated his existence. His compositions are full of 
true devotional dignity and majesty ; and there prevails 
throughout his anthems a style elegiac and plaintive. Of 
his inimitable anthem, " I will love Thee, O Lord," an 
admirable judge has said, ^* There is none in the English 
language which brings into more expressive relief the 
skilful contrasts of divine poetry, whether we regard the 
verse, the chorus, or the symphony. The author must 
avow his deliberate conviction, that no commentary 
wliich he has ever read has to him so brought out or 
illustrated the meaning of that wonderful Psalm as this 
composition."^ 

^ Dr. Crotch's Lectures. The edition of Pnroell's sacred music pub- 
lished by Mr. Novello reflects the highest credit on that accomplished 
musician. 

> Jebb, p. 385. 
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Dr. Aldrich, the dean of Christ Church, lived about 
the year 1690. He adapted to English words those 
compositions of Tallis, Bird, and Palestrina, which were 
in Latin. He greatly added to the Church music of 
England by his admirable services and anthems, and by 
the splendid collection of music which was bequeathed 
by him to his college. His full services unite the seve- 
rity of the earlier composers with the more varied melody 
of a later period. His verse-service deservedly ranks 
very high. 

Dr. Creighton, the precentor of Wells, was one of the 
ablest masters of Church music of the age. His admira- 
ble anthem, " I will arise and go to my Father,", is never 
heard without regretting that there is so little of it. 

John Weldon was a pupil of Henry Purcell. He 
composed many anthems. There are two in Dr. Boyce's 
collection. The full ^them, in six parts, " Hear my 
crying, O God," is excellent. His style in many re- 
spects resembled that of his preceptor ; and it has been 
said, that several of his compositions were ascribed to 
Purcell. 

In chronological order the immortal Handel is next 
to be mentioned. Any description of his sublime com- 
positions, given even by his most impassioned admirer, 
could convey no adequate impression of those emotions 
which they never fail to excite. He composed his 
anthems whilst he resided at Cannons, as maestro di 
cappella to the Duke of Chandos, in whose private 
chapel cathedral-service was daily performed by a choir 
of voices and instruments superior at that time in 
numbers and excellence to that of any sovereign prince 
of Europe. His first Te Deum and Jubilate, his Coro- 
nation Anthem, his Dettingen Te Deum, and the cho- 
ruses in his oratorios, are placed amongst the first and 
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highest class of examples of his mighty power^ of his 
great majesty and sublimity.^ 

Dr. Maurice Green, the successor of Croft as organist 
and composer to the Chapel Royal, and of Dr. Tudway 
as professor of music in Cambridge, had to contend with 
the disadvantage of living in the age of a '^ musical 
giant," whose compositions had acquired so great a 
power over his hearers, that those of any other com- 
poser could not be adequately appreciated. He had the 
still greater disadvantage of having provoked the enmity 
of Handel, who never spoke of him but in terms of the 
strongest aversion and contempt. The merit of Green, 
however, was much too great not to surmount even these 
disadvantages. He is deservedly regarded as one of our 
best standard composers of Church music; and his two 
volumes of anthems are great favourites in every choir. 
The full anthem for four voices, " Lord, let me know 
mine end/' is not surpassed by any musical composition. 
The anthem, " O Lord, give ear unto my prayer," is 
the very language of the deepest and most heart-felt 
supplication. He commenced making a collection of 
the services and anthems of the early composers of our 
Church music, but died before he completed it. He 
bequeathed his papers to his pupil Dr. Boyce, by whom 
this work was admirably executed. 

In 1760, Dr. Boyce published in three volumes some 
of the best productions of the English ecclesiastical com- 
posers of the two preceding centuries. His own com- 

' The Sacred Harmonic Society of Exeter Hall has done more to re- 
vive not only the admiration of this sublime composer, but to promote the 
study of the best Church music, and diffuse a taste and attachment for it, 
than any other institution in this country. On the society itself, its consti- 
tution, and its exquisite performances of the choruses of the oratorios of 
Handel, it is not possible to bestow a commendation exceeding that which 
is merited. 
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positions are of a very high order. Two collections of 
his anthems were published by his widow ; the one in 
17869 containing fifteen anthems and a Te Deum and 
Jubilate, and the other in 1790, consisting of twelve 
janthems and a short service. Dr. Arnold, in his collec* 
tion of cathedral music, published six anthems of Boyce, 
with a Te Deum and Jubilate. His style was acquired 
after a long and profoimd study of the greatest com- 
posers. His harmonies evince much learning, and are 
full of grandeur. His melody is pure, appropriate, and 
devout. His celebrated Morning Service is one of the 
standard services of every choir, and more frequently 
performed than that of any other composer. There is 
not one of the compositions of this admirable writer 
which does not merit and receive the highest praise. 
Tlie anthems, " Praise the Lord, ye servants," " The 
Lord is King," "By the waters of Babylon," "Where 
shall wisdom be found," may be selected as examples of 
all the qualities which axe required in the composition 
of Church music. 

John Travers, organist of the Chapel Royal in 1730, 
is a composer to whom adequate justice has not been 
rendered by Dr. Bumey. Many of his anthems axe 
used in our choirs ; these have much beauty and expres- 
sion, and are never wanting in a style appropriate to 
Church music. 

Dr. Nares, in 1756, succeeded Dr. Green as organist 
and composer to his Majesty. In 1778, there was a pub- 
lication of twenty of his anthems, and a Morning and 
Evening Service ; six of his anthems were published after 
his death. Some of them axe not without merit. But he 
appears to have rejected the principle urged by an ex- 
cellent writer — " That the choral music of the Church 
is that which, above every other class, requires the ut- 
most resources of the art of musical composition ; and 
. ff 
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that the profound harmonies and learned combinations 
of the ecclesiastical style impart to it a grave and solemn 
character which fits it for the offices of religion."^ 

Dr. Ayrton was appointed by Bishop Lowth master 
of the children of the Chapel Royal. His anthems are 
found in several of our collections. 

The anthems and service of Dr. Philip Hayes, who 
was educated by his father Dr. W. Hayes, possess merit. 

Woodward, who was the organist of Christ Church 
Cathedra], Dublin, composed some services and anthems 
of great merit. 

Battishill was also an excellent composer. Four of 
his anthems are published in Page's ** Harmonia Sacra." 
They abound in touching expression, and are well en- 
titled to the admiration bestowed on them. His anthem, 
*' Call to remembrance, O Lord," has been said to be a 
perfect model for this species of composition. 

Dr. Arnold's merit is not that of a composer of 
Church music. But he rendered an important service 
to ecclesiastical music by his edition of Handel's works, 
and by his collection of cathedral music in continuation 
of that of Dr. Boyce. 

Dr. Benjamin Cook, who was organist of Westminster 
Abbey for thirty- two years, added to the Church music 
of England compositions of great excellence. 

The history of Samuel Wesley is that of the most 
extraordinary genius, rendered still more so by early in- 
dications of those transcendent powers which he after- 
wards possessed. He was far in advance of the age in 
which he lived. Since the time of PurceU, there has 
been no composer who has approached him in the true 
and genuine style of English Church music. His responses 
to the Litany, and his Morning and Evening Service, 

^ Hogarth's History of Music, p. 71. 
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have not been equalled by any compositions since the 
time of that great composer. 

The two magnificent anthems composed by Mr. Att- 
wood, the late organist of St« Paul's^ for the coronations 
of George IV. and William IV., entitle him to a distin- 
guished place among the eminent composers of sacred 
mui^c. 

For many years the compositions of King and Kent 
were more frequently performed than those of any other 
composers.^ It was the indignant complaint of one well 
entided to make it, that Henry Purcell's immortal 
CShurch service in B flat " was very rarely if ever sung 
at St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, or the 
Chapel Royal ; whereas all the harmless and hackneyed 
chords of King and Kent are in constant request at the 
cathedrals all over England." 

This brief account of the principal composers of the 
music of the Anglo-Catholic Church, whose works are 
known to us, does not comprise many who are entitled 
to great merit. The selection has been made of those 
who afford the highest examples of the excellence of 
that music, and who might remind the superintendents 
of choirs how rich that church is in ecclesiastical music 
of the most pure and devotional character. It must, 
however, be remembered, that there are treasures of 
early Anglo-Catholic choral music still imknown. Even 
the very names of many of its composers have been so 
entirely forgotten as to find no place in works of musical 
biography. 

In the preceding account no mention has been made 
of living writers. Obvious reasons suggest this silence. 
The present age has, however, abundant cause for con- 
gratulation that it possesses composers and musicians of 

» S. Wesley. 
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great learning and of elevated taste, who are intimately 
acquainted with and justly appreciate the merits of these 
great masters, and who zealously contribute to promote 
their study, and reclaim for our Church music that dis- 
tinction which it enjoyed in the days of Tallis. 

The preceding account has been confined to the com- 
posers of our country. Of the excellences of Palestrina, 
no lover of English Church music can hesitate to speak 
with unbounded praise. They axe the excellences of 
the school of Tye, Tallis, and Orlando Gibbons. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that the school of these 
great composers was formed upon the compositions of 
Palestrina. Robert White, who preceded Falestrina, 
was the founder of their school. 

The first fifty Psalms set to music by MarceUo, are 
compositions full of noble simplicity and grandeur. 
Perfect as are the compositions of these and other great 
foreign masters in every quality which is required in 
Church music, yet their introduction into our English 
Church is really detrimental to their merit; for their 
adaptation to other words than the original is a work of 
difiiculty requiring consummate skill, and can scarcely 
be effected without much loss of expression ; not un- 
frequently the expression is quite separated from the 
sentiment. Dr. Aldrich, in his adaptation of Palestrina 
and Carissimi, has the merit of having exceeded any 
other composer in contending with this difiiculty. 

It is perfectly consistent with the highest admiration 
of the extraordinary talent of Mozart to express an 
opinion, that adaptations of his masses ought not to be 
introduced in an English church. The " Apologist for 
Cathedral Service"^ has well expressed this objection. 
'^ The delicious and exhilarating music of Mozart and 



1 Jebb, p. 391. 
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Haydn does not blend with the graver services and 
anthems of our cathedrals, of which we may say em* 
phatically, 

' Viribus ilia snis, non noritate plaoent/ 
We often hear the compositions in question sung else- 
where by multitudes, to words selected by their authors ; 
by their adaptation to other words, unless it be done 
with the discretion of an Aldrich, some loss of expres- 
sion must be inevitable ; but they are frequently so ill- 
allied with Scripture, that vocal expression is sacrificed 
altogether. The words of Scripture are sometimes re- 
linquished and mere jargon substituted, which it is pain- 
ful to hear uttered in a church, where .^nothing is or- 
dered to be read but the very pure Word of God, or 
that which is agreeable to the same.*'* " There is,'* says 
that other excellent judge to whom reference has been 
already so frequently made, ^* an exaggerated expression 
of sentiment, foreign to our national character, and in- 
consistent with its manly strength ; and there are graces, 
which not even the most latitudinarian critic can deny 
owe their origin to a secular source." ^ 

This observation is not applicable to the sacred com- 
positions of Beethoven : they would never fail to excite 
a pure devotional feeling. Let it, however, be remem- 
bered, that our own Church is rich in treasures of true 
devotional music ; and that this craving for foreign com- 
positions, whilst the glorious works of our own composers 
are rarely performed, and many of them remain neglected 
and even untried by our choirs, is not very creditable to 
the taste and judgment of this country. 

If it be, as it doubtless ought to be, the object of 
Church music to awaken sentiments and feelings of the 
purest devotion, to withdraw the heart from the world, 

1 Page 11. 
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and to absorb all its thoughts and affections in the ser- 
vice in which it is engaged, then it is confidently asserted 
that this object is attained by the works of the early 
composers of our Church music. It is the peculiar cha- 
racter of their music to exercise its power over the heart 
and its thoughts and affections, not in exciting admira^ 
tion for itself, but for the solemn service to which it 
gives expression. Whatever different effect the works 
of foreign composers may have on the feelings of their 
own countrymen, on the congregation of an Anglo- 
Catholic church they have abundantly excited admi- 
ration for the music, but it is admiration of and attention 
to the music alone. 



SECTION IV. 

ON THB DBCLINB OF THB ANGLO-CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 

CAU8BS SUGGBSTIONS FOB THB FBACTICB AND CONDUCT OF 

CHOIRS, BTC. 

The prejudices which the choral service has encoun- 
tered, and the injury thus inflicted on the Church music 
of England, are attributable to those very establishments 
which were erected and endowed for the express pur- 
pose of preserving that service in its greatest perfection. 
There are some cathedrals which are excepted from this 
reproach. The effects of Bishop Cosin's restoration of 
the service in Durham Cathedral are still seen and felt 
in the more perfect performance in that cathedral of the 
whole service. 

It was in the power of the two great cathedrals in 
Westminster and London to have given a high tone and 
character to the performance of the choral service, and 
have exercised a most important influence in preserving 
the sublime music of the Anglo -Catholic Churchy and 
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in promoting its study. But it is said with great pain, 
that, until within a recent period, they not only failed 
to accomplish either of those purposes, but contributed 
more than any other establishments to the prejudice 
and neglect which the choral service has experienced, 
and to the decline of our Church music. They daily 
exhibited a contrast between the nimiber of ecclesias- 
tical and lay members provided by their lich endow- 
ment for the daily celebration of divine worship and 
the number actually engaged in it. At St. Paul's 
cathedral, the number of priests present is often so 
small, as not to admit of two being at the faldstool 
to chant the Litany. In the week-days, and in the 
morning service of Sundays, there is scarcely an ade- 
quate strength in the choir. The whole manner of 
performing the daily service is calculated to excite the 
painful reflection, that this is not the performance for 
which the pious munificence of past ages had made such 
ample provision. So cold and mutilated and hurried is 
the performance, that it fails to awaken feelings of re- 
ligious devotion. There is a most painful reflection ex- 
cited, by observing every contrivance to shorten as much 
as possible the time which is devoted to God's service. 
If it be a Litany day, the rubric which prescribes an 
anthem is disregarded, and there is no anthem ; and ge- 
nerally the shortest anthem is selected on the other days. 
The contrast between the performance of the service 
on the week-days and that of a Sunday afternoon has a 
tendency to divert the choral service from its real cha- 
racter as a part of divine worship, and render it a mere 
musical exhibition. This tendency is still further pro- 
moted by the practice of some of the clerical and lay 
members leaving the cathedral before the service is con- 
cluded. It is a subject of deep regret, that there are 
churches in the metropolis where this musical display is 
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avowedly encouraged, and even resorted to as the means 
of contributing funds for tlie payment of the expenses 
of the establishments. At the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital and Quebec Chapel^male and female singers 
of the greatest professional talent are employed, for the 
express purpose of securing their congregation. 

In many cathedrals the choirs have been so much 
reduced as to render them inadequate to the due per- 
formance of the service ; yet no greater salary has been 
allowed to those members who are retained. The cathe- 
drals exclude— as it is to be hoped they ever will exclude 
— from their choirs those who are employed at theatres. 
But the salaries allowed to the members of the choir 
are not sufficient to induce persons of great vocal and 
musical talent to devote themselves to a cathedral estab- 
lishment. Hence our cathedral establishments do not 
possess the first musical talent of the country. This is 
one of the causes of the neglect of the old Church music 
of England. 

The compositions of the earlier writers of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church music were of a character which re- 
quired higher talents, and a more refined and cultivated 
taste, than were generally possessed by those who for 
many years composed the choirs of cathedrals. They 
neither understood nor admired the beauties of these 
great masters. The congregations either were not accus- 
tomed to hear these compositions, or they heard them 
perfoimed so carelessly, so coldly, and so imperfectly, 
as to feel no desire to have them repeated. The music 
which, from its simple but majestic melody and its chas- 
tened gravity, was so well adapted to the service in 
which it was used, and so well calculated to awaken 
and preserve the most devout feelings, was thrown aside, 
and in its place was substituted that which was full of 
ornament and show, which seemed intended to excite 
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admiration for the composer or the performer, and which 
not unfrequently might cause some of the congregation 
to doubt whether it had not been composed for the 
theatre. 

It is a subject of congratulation that this description 
is in many respects applicable to the past rather than to 
the present performance of the service in our cathedrals. 
The inadequacy of the choirs for the due performance of 
our best Church music, the small salaries allowed them, 
the miserable attendance of the ecclesiastical and lay 
members at the daily ser^dce, in some of our cathedrals, 
continue to afford just causes of complaint. It is an act 
of justice, due to those who now form part of the choral 
establishments of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 
Cathedral, to state, that they do not merit any part of 
this censure. They have done all in their power to 
render the service perfect. There are grounds to hope 
that, in the performance of the service, Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's will again become what they 
once were, and what they ought to be — the examples 
to all other churches. There are many high and so- 
lemn considerations which should induce the reverend 
persons entrusted with the superintendence of their 
choral establishments to realise these hopes. It may 
be doubted whether the desire to reduce cathedral 
establishments would have made any progress, if they 
had not given occasion for contrasting the ample means 
provided by endowment for the most perfect cele- 
bration of divine worship, with the little use which 
was made of them, or with the application of them to 
other purposes. It may also be doubted whether that 
lax and careless manner of celebrating divine worship, 
the daily neglect of the rubric, the indifference towards 
those institutions and usages of the Catholic Church 
which promoted a spirit of true devotion, — in a word, 

A I 
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whether that feeling which threatened destruction to our 
Church, may not be attributed to the example afforded 
by those establishments. It was well said by Hooker,' 
that " upon the Church there never yet fell a tempestu- 
ous storm, the vapours whereof were not first noted to 
rise from coldness in affection, and from backwardness in 
duties of service towards God." Attachment to the eccle- 
siastical institutions of this country, and a reverence for 
that worship which they were intended to promote, must 
and ever will be greatly influenced by the conduct of 
those to whom this superintendence is committed. A 
daily celebration of the service in the manner prescribed 
by the rubric, and a regular and faithful employment of 
all those ample means which were given for the purpose 
of rendering its celebration most perfect, would not only 
produce the great moral effect of exhibiting sacred du- 
ties of the highest obligation faithfully discharged by 
those whose holy functions render their example and 
influence for good or evil so powerful, but would pro- 
mote a spirit of greater devotion, and raise the religious 
tone and character of the age. 

The choral service cannot be efficiently or suitably 
performed unless the choir be sufficiently large to admit 
of being divided, and unless the divisions are on opposite 
sides of the church. The very least number of which 
each division should consist is three adults, namely, a 
bass, tenor, and counter-tenor, and at least four choir- 
boys.2 In cathedrals this number would be much too 
small. There ought to be at least six adults and six 
boys in each division. If the clerical and lay members 
of the cathedral gave their attendance, the number ac- 
tually provided would not be less than twenty men. In 



* Hooker, book ▼. sec. 76. 

2 Subdean Bayley's Preface to the Chapel-Royal Anthem-Book. 
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the formation and superintendence of the choir^ it should 
ever be recollected by those on whom that duty devolves, 
that the members of the choir, although they are lay- 
men, are, no less than the clergy of the Church, minis- 
ters to assist in the celebration of divine worship ; and 
that none should be permitted to be members whose 
conduct, character, and habits, would not bear the strict- 
est investigation. The old cathedral establishments " re- 
quired the laymen to be exemplary in their lives, of 
religious and devout habits, of competent learning, at 
least in the holy Scriptures, and habitual communicants."' 
" Bonos mores habere, exemplum honestatis ostendere."^ 
The 42d Canon requires " that the petty canons, vicars- 
choral, and other ministers of the Church, be urged to 
the study of the holy Scriptures ; and every one of them 
have the New Testament, not only in English, but also 
in Latin." On no accoimt ought they to be permitted to 
employ their musical talents at theatres, or other places 
of public amusement. Such a practice is wholly incon- 
sistent with the character of their functions. It is deeply 
to be regretted that the lay members of the choirs of our 
cathedrals should receive so reduced a remuneration as 
to be under the necessity of hiring out their musical 
talents at public feasts and entertainments. 

The education of the boys of the choir formed one 
of the many admirable provisions of our cathedral esta- 
blishments. " One of the injunctions of Archbishop 
Grrindal, at his visitation at York in 1570, directs the 
precentor to provide that the choristers should be virtu- 
ously brought up in the principles of religion, and be 
examined thrice every quarter of a year in the English 
Catechism."^ The choristers' school at Canterbury com- 
bines general with musical education, and is admirably 

1 Jebb, p. 108. 2 Dugdale's St. Paul's. ^ Grindal's Life, vi. p. 59. 
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conducted. In many choirs they are prepared for aca* 
demical education. Magdalen College in Oxford has 
set a most laudable example by electing one of their 
choristers to a demyship. This part of the choir must 
always engage the anxious attention of those who have 
the superintendence of a choral establishment. They are 
admitted into the holy service of the Church at an age 
Vhen the hearty untainted by the corruptions of the 
worlds can receive from that service the impressions 
which may give a religious and moral direction to the 
future course of their lives. It has been well said by 
Young, that " in youth there is a tenderness of heart and 
a susceptibility of awe, with respect to God as well as 
man, which in most is wanting afterwards." It is an 
imperative duty, not only to prevent those impressions 
from being weakened, but to strengthen them by all the 
aids which education, example, and encouragement can 
supply. Again, at their age they feel that fondness for 
the performance of the service which gives them such an 
interest in it as to make them desirous of excelling. 
The Apologist for Cathedral Service testifies to the ad- 
mirable behaviour established among more than one set 
of choristers, by voluntary regulations made by them- 
selves in their own little conclave.^ Nor is this the first 
tribute which has been deservedly paid to them. Dr. 
Benjamin Cook, organist of Westminster Abbey, was 
noted for his admirable pupils. Whenever this circum- 
stance was alluded to, he was accustomed to say, " I 
don't teach my boys, they teach one another." 

Surely there is danger that such impressions will 
be greatly impaired, when these children observe in their 
elders, both clerical and lay members, a want of punc- 
tuality in their attendance, carelessness in the perform- 

* Apology for Cathedral Service, p. 55. 
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ance of the service^ and a desire to get through it in the 
shortest possible time. These impressions are still fur- 
ther weakened by the objectionable practice of allowing 
choristers to sing at public feasts and entertainments. 
It cannot be right to introduce them to these scenes. 
At their early age they will associate the exercise of 
their musical talents with these scenes^ and thus the 
religious impression which accompanied and followed its 
exercise in the church must become impaired. 

The members of the choir ought to be themselves 
examples of that devout attention to the service which 
their performance is intended to promote in the congre- 
gation. Every part of their conduct ought to be go- 
verned by that consideration. Punctuality in attend- 
ance^ and a decorous entrance into the seats appropriated 
for them^ ought to be strictly enforced. There is great 
irreverence in straying into the church after the service 
has begun. They ought to assemble previously to the 
commencement, and proceed in a body to their seats. 
A still more irreverent practice is, that of sending the 
boys with messages to the opposite side of the choir, or 
to the organist. It is a degree of negligence quite inex- 
cusable if the members of the choir have not, by assem- 
bling previously to the commencement of the service, 
enabled themselves to provide for any unforeseen occur- 
rence, which has rendered it indispensable since their 
rehearsal to alter any of the chants, anthems, or services 
which had been previously fixed upon and rehearsed. 
If a sudden indisposition of any of the choir took place 
after the service commenced, rendering an alteration ab- 
solutely indispensable, the conomunication ought to be 
made through the vergers of the Church. 

Although no part of the choral service requires 
greatef attention than chanting, yet the latter receives 
much less of study than is suflScient to procure even to- 
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lerable performance. " The nicest discrimination^ to be 
attained only by constant daily practice^ is necessary^ not 
only to fix the words to the melody or tune of the chanty 
but to give the recitation properly."* The correct re- 
citation of the chanty that is, the singing of the words 
upon the holding note^ is a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. It is essential that a good chanter should also be 
a good reader.^ No mechanical rule can be given for 
its performance. But decorum, gravity, and due ex- 
pression, will be best secured by attending strictly to 
the punctuation of the Psalter, not merely to the colon, 
which marks the pause, but to all the other stops, and 
to the emphatic words of the sentence, for frequently 
there is a total neglect of all accent and punctuation, 
and yet the accentuation ought to be no more than is 
sufficient to mark the sense. The transition from the 
reciting notes to the melody should be as smooth and 
gentle as possible.* Care should be taken to avoid 
crowding too many words into a note. " Especially 
should there be great care to avoid a common practice 
of reciting rapidly all the syllables in the chanting bar 
except the last, upon which a ' dwell' or pause is made 
before conmiencing the bars in strict time. The singer 
should ascertain the number of syllables which the nature 
of the verse will apportion to the chanting bar, and, by 
singing them distinctly and evenly, endeavour to give 
each a due proportion of time, so as to leave the group of 
syllables (whatever be their number) gracefully rounded 
off, in the manner of grouping an uneven number of 
notes in music."* 

There ought to be a careful rehearsal of the chants, 
at which the organist should attend; he will then ar- 
range with the choir those verses in which he will em- 

* Jebb, p. 299. ' Jebb, p. SOi. > Jebb, p. 306. * Mulkr. 
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ploy the swell, so that their voices may swell with it. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that every part of each 
Psalm should be studied by him, in order that he may 
give appropriate expression to its character. 

If, unfortunately, there should not be a daily choral 
service in the church, and there exists this great obstacle 
to the attainment of that proficiency which is to be 
acquired by practice only, its eflfects must be obviated 
by more frequent rehearsals during the week.^ They 
will be further obviated, if, instead of adopting a great 
variety of chants, services, and anthems, a very few of 
each be selected^ and those so well studied, as to secure 
the most perfect performance. The reputation of per- 
forming with the greatest possible accuracy and effect 
even a few chants, services, and anthems, ought to be, 
and if they consult their own interest will be, preferred 
by the organist and choir-master, to the reputation of 
attempting a great variety, and performing none with 
the correctness or effect which could only be acquired 
by more study and practice. The too-frequent change 
of the chants and services is objectionable, because it 
withdraws the attention from the holy subjects of those 
chants and services, and gives the performance too much 
the character of a musical exhibition. Mr. Latrobe 
has observed with respect to anthems,^ and his obser- 
vation is equally applicable to the services and chants 
of the Psalms, " When an anthem has been well cho- 

^ An eminent dignitary of one of our metropolitan Cathedrals, who is 
promoting a more efficient performance of the Cathedral service, not long 
ago silenced some excuse for omitting rehearsals, by asking the master of 
the boys whether, if the same service had been performed at the Hanover 
Square Rooms or Exeter Hall; there would not have been one or more 
rehearsals by all who were to take a part in the performance. The answer 
was in the affirmative, and conveys the strongest censure on the omission 
of previous rehearsals of the service. 

2 Latrobe, p. 340. 
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sen, diligently rehearsed, and reverentially performed, it 
should not unnecessarily be made to yield to some more 
modem composition. If it have really the essentials of 
a good anthem, it will not lose by frequent repetition* 
Repetition may be the means of renewing former edify- 
ing impressions, and recalling times of spiritual refresh- 
ment." 

The selection of the composers whose chants, ser- 
vices, and anthems should be performed, is a duty so 
important and responsible as even to involve the appro- 
priate celebration of divine worship. For the discharge 
of this duty, there should be that attainment in the 
science of music and that correctness of taste which can 
fully understand and appreciate the real merits of their 
compositions, and adequately execute them. But espe- 
cially ought the selection to be made with a just consi- 
deration of the character, the style, and the holy purpose 
of that music which, according to the testimony of the 
pious and judicious Hooker, '^ the best men and wisest 
governors of God's people did think they never could 
enough commend ; and which," he adds, " the Church 
of Christ retained as the ornament of God*s service 
and an help to our own devotion." A selection influ- 
enced by this consideration will not admit the music 
which the same high authority condemns ^^ for its curi- 
osity and its ostentation of art, its wanton, or light, or 
unsuitable harmony, such as only pleaseth the ear, and 
doth not naturally serve to the very kind and degree of 
those impressions which the matter that goeth with it 
leaveth, or is apt to leave, in men's minds ; and which 
doth rather blemish and disgrace that we do, than add 
either beauty or furtherance uilto it." Neither will it 
admit any of those compositions which too evidently be- 
tray the purpose and too abundantly supply the means 
of ministering, not to the glory of God, but to the grati- 
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fication of human vanity. But it will admit those com- 
positions, and those compositions only, which evince no 
other purpose but that of best promoting the worship of 
God in spirit and in truth ; which by their gravity im- 
press the heart with feelings of the deepest reverence 
and humility ; by their majesty fill it with the loftiest 
conceptions of that Almighty Power whose praises they 
celebrate ; and by. their harmony and melody recal its 
wandering affections, and devote them entirely to His 
service. 

The most eminent in musical science, as well as 
those who are the most solicitous for the pure and 
devotional character of that music which forms a part 
of our religious service, will concur in requiring that the 
selection should be made almost exclusively from the 
rich treasures of early Anglo-Catholic music. Its com- 
positions are free from those defects and vices which 
have been already mentioned, and which, if they do not 
obstruct, certainly do not promote, the service of God. 
They cannot be made subservient to the purpose of 
mere musical display ; they combine all those qualities 
which can raise the heart in devout and reverential ado- 
ration, and impress it with the deepest gratitude and 
love. This music, whilst it thus fulfils its only legitimate 
purpose, whilst it " allows every thing for the glory of 
God and nothing for the ambition of man, claims at- 
tention from the most fastidious by the richness and 
weight of its materials. Instead of the few meagre 
chords upon which the lighter tunes raise their fanciful 
superstructure, it grasps in its ample comprehension the 
most magnificent combinations, the boldest transitions, 
the simplest modulations, and the sweetest melody, 
clothed in a chastity that alike attracts the untutored 
and approves itself to the mind of the learned."^ 

1 Latrobe, p. 237. 
i 
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The selection of the Church music at Westminster 
Abbey reflects the highest credit on the science and 
taste and religious feeling of Mr. Turle: the best 
compositions of the old masters of the Anglo-Catholic 
Church music are performed there. From the crowded 
3tate of that venerable sanctuary on a Sunday afternoon, 
and the devout attention of its congregation, it may be 
seen how well the great masters of that music knew^ 
how they might reach the avenues of the human heart, 
and how powerful an influence they might exercise over 
its affections. 

In selecting the subjects for their anthems, they 
were most careful to avoid, not merely whatever might 
in any degree impair, but whatever had not a direct 
tendency to promote, the most devout and reverential 
feelings which should accompany them. The only 
/subjects were those of prayer, meditation, or thanks- 
giving. They did not consider narrative or dialogue 
An appropriate subject for an anthem. The example 
of these great masters has not always been followed 
by composers of more modem date. The anthem by 
Kent, " When the Son of man shall come in His glory," 
is not only a striking instance in which it has been 
neglected, but it offers great violence to those feelings 
of profound reverence and awe which the subject of 
that anthem must excite in us. It is a description of 
the last judgment, given by our blessed Lord Himself; 
it is a representation by Himself of the words He will 
address to the blessed of His Father, " who are to go 
into life eternal." Our Saviour's words are responded 
to by the choir, in singing the answers given by the 
* righteous,' ** When saw we," &c. Surely, surely there 
is great irreverence in making such an use of the words 
of our blessed Lord, and in converting into a species 
of dramatic dialogue this awful and affecting account 
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given by our Lord Himself of the final judgment of 
mankind. 

In the selection of the chant and anthems for each 
day, the Psalms, and the Collect, £pistle, and Gospel, 
should be first consulted. The character of the Psahns 
will suggest the style of the chant, and the doctrine 
inculcated by the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, or the 
particidar festival, will suggest the appropriate anthems. 
They should be selected in sufficient time, that the choir 
may be enabled, by previous practice and rehearsal, to 
perform them with the greatest accuracy* 

If a just sense be entertained by the members of 
choirs of their high and holy calling, and of its solemn 
obligations, it will be their desire and their endeavour, 
as it will be the duty of thpse who preside over a choral 
establishment, to require that the performance of the 
choral service should be as perfect as it can be rendered 
by careful study, by the most diligent application, by 
frequent practice, and by all the other means which can 
secure proficiency. It has pleased the Almighty to 
bestow on them that peculiar gift which has the power 
of exercising a great influence on the human heart, and 
" of winning it to the cause of religion/' They are se* 
lected on account of that gift to assist in the celebration 
of His worship. It is their high privilege, as it is their 
solemn duty, to dedicate to Him the best and choicest 
fruits of its highest cultivation, that they may shew 
forth His glory, and contribute to the devotion and edi- 
fication of His people. 

It is a consideration which shoidd supply the most 
powerful motive for the cultivation of Church music, 
that of no other science has it been revealed, that its 
exercise is not confined to this perishable world, but is 
the never-ceasing occupation of heaven — that its dura* 
tion is not that of time, but of eternity. The more 
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devout feeling of the present age is awake to this consi- 
deration. This sacred science is cultivated with a more 
earnest desire that it should contribute to the most so- 
lemn celebration of Divine Worship, with a more sound 
and pious estimate of the holy purposes it may promote^ 
and a more just appreciation of its excellences. Care- 
lessness or irreverence in the performance of Church 
music, a deficiency in the requisite musical attainments, 
or unsuitable selections of musical compositions, can- 
not now escape detection and censure. There is, then, 
abundant cause to hope that Church music may resume 
its appropriate place in the Christian Church, again 
exercise its sanctifying power over the human heart, 
by driving firom it the evil spirit, and filling it with the 
purest and holiest affections. It may then, by God's 
blessing, contribute to prepare the Church militant on 
earth for its admission into the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
the glorious company of those who have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
—there to join the countless number of angels and all 
created nature in that everlasting song, ** Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
Amen." 
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